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It does not appear that there existed, in London, any- 
thing of the nature of a cLur—that is, as Dr. Johnson 
defines the word, “an assembly of good fellows meeting 
under certain conditions’—before the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The times were doubtless too rude and unsettled, 
and liberty of action too much circumscribed, to tolerate 
the existence of any regular convivial association, whose 
objects might not have been understood, or might have 
been misinterpreted. ‘Good fellows” must, therefore, 
have been contented to seek each other’s company at 
taverns in occasional accidental or preconcerted meet- 
ings, not daring (probably not thinking of it) to establish 
a permanent association. But in the more settled and 
brilliant times of her of whom Andrew Marvel exclaims, 
«‘ None ever reigned like old Bess in the ruff,” 
the remarkable men of a remarkable time established 
the first clubs that are recorded in our literature. Ben 
Jonson’s club, for which he wrote his ‘ Leges Con- 
vivales, or Laws of Conviviality, met at the Devil 
Tavern, which stood near Temple Bar; and at the 
Mermaid Tavern, in Friday Street, which runs off 
Cheapside, was held a still more famous club, of which 
Shakspeare, Beaumont, and Fletcher, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Selden, Donne, and others, were members. We 
have little more than traditional accounts of these 
clubs: but there is a well-known and frequently-quoted 
poetical epistle by Beaumont, addressed to Ben Jonson, 
in which he alludes to the meetings of the club at the 
Mermaid Tavern in that exaggerated strain in which 
memory is apt to indulge when recalling events in life 
which have left a relish behind them :— 
Vou, VI, 


[Pall-Mall, with the Carlton and other C 





lub-Houses. ] 
* Methinks the little wit I had is lost, 
Since I saw you: for wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters. What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been — 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life; then where there had been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 
For three days past,—wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly, 
Till that were cancell’d; and when that was gone, 
We left an air behind us which alone 
Was able to make the two next companies 
Right witty ;—though but downright fools, mere wise.’ 

After the Restoration, a principal resort of literary 
men, wits, talkers, and idlers, was Will’s Coffee House, 
which stood at the corner of Bow Street. Here Dry- 
den reigned, by universal consent, as the literary 
monarch of the age. But it is painful to contemplate 
the dissolute period of the reign of Charles II, The 
conduct of a large portion of the higher and better 
educated classes of that time appears almost as if a 
general determination had been come to, of employin 
all the ingenuity of intellect to degrade and brutify the 
diviner faculties of man. 

There were a great number of clubs in existence in 
London during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and Steele and Addison, with their delightful 
ideal paper clubs in the ‘ Tatler’ and ‘ Spectator,’ con- 
tributed much to spread them, and bring them into 


fashion with all classes, But evil as “— as good 
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sprung from the great increase of these associations. 


If literary.and educated men met together, to enjoy in 
easy and convivial intercourse the outpourings of wit 
and fancy, there were not wanting others who imitated 
what they did not understand, and substituted brutality 
and drunkenness for exhilaration and pleasant enjoy- 
ment. A royal proclamation was issued in April, 1721, 
fur the suppression of “certain scandalous clubs or 
societies of young persons who meet together,” whose 
conduct was certainly of a most improper kind. A 
writer in 1733 tells us it was quite a common practice 
for tavern-keepers to have a tacit or positive under- 
standing with certain individuals, who acted as “decoy- 
ducks” to draw customers. “They are,” he says, 
“for ever establishing clubs and friendly societies at 
taverns, and drawing to them every soul they have any 
dealings or acquaintance with. The young fellows are 
mostly sure to be their followers and admirers, as 
esteeming it a great favour to be admitted amongst 
their seniors and betters, thinking to learn to know the 
world and themselves * * * Ina morning, there 
is no‘ passing through any part of the town without 
being Aemined and yelped after by these locusts from 
the windows of taverns, where they post themselves at 
the most convenient views, to observe such passengers 
as they have but the least knowledge of; and if a 
person be in the greatest haste, going upon extraordi- 
nary o¢tasions, or not caring to vitiate his palate before 
dinner, and so attempts an escape, then, like a pack 
of hounds, they join in full ery after him, and the land- 
lord is detached upon his dropsical pedestals, or else a 
more nimble-footed drawer is at your heels, bawling 
out, * Sir! Sir! it is your old friend Mr. Swallow, who 
wants you upon particular business !’” 

A traveller, who aimed at mixing in the “ fashion- 
able world,” * thus describes his manner of living in 
1724 :—“ I am lodged in the street called Pall-Mall, 
the ordinary residence of all strangers, because of its 
vicinity to the King’s Palace, the Park, the Parliament 
House, the theatres, and the chocolate and coffee- 
houses, where the best company frequent. If you 
would know our manner of living, it is thus :>—We rise 
by nine, and those that frequent great men’s levees 
find entertainment at them till eleven; or, as in Hol- 
land, go tu tea-tables. About twelve the beau-monde 
assembles in several chocolate and coffee-houses, the 
best of which are the Cocoa Tree and White’s Choco- 
late-houses, St. James’s; the Smyrna and the British 
Coffee-houses ; and all these so near one another, that 
in less than an hour you see the company of them all. 
We are carried to these places in chairs (sedans), which 
are here very cheap, a guinea a-week or a shilling per 
hour; and your chairmen serve you for porters to run 
on errands, as your gondoliers do at Venice. 

“ If it be fine weather we take a turn in the park till 
two, when we go to dinner; and if it be dirty, you are 
entertained at picket or basset at White's, or you may 
talk politics at the Smyrna and St. James's. I must 
not forget to tell you that the parties have their different 
places, where, however, a stranger is always well re- 
ceived; but a Whig will no more go to the Cocoa Tree 
or Ozinda’s, than a Tory will be seen at the coffee- 
house of St. James's. 

“The Scots generally go to the British, and a mix- 
ture of all sorts to the Smyrna. There are other little 
coffee-houses much frequented in this neighbourhood— 
Youngman’s, for officers; Oldman’s, for stock-jobbers, 
paymasters, and courtiers; and Littleman’s, for sharp- 
ers. I never was so confounded in my life as when I 
entered into this last; I saw two or three tables full at 
faro, heard the box and dice rattling in the room above 
stairs, and was surrounded by a set of sharp faces that 


* ‘Journey through England, Scotland, and the Austrian Ne- 


therlands,’ by John Macky. 
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I was afraid would have devoured me with their eyes, 
I was glad to drop two or three half-crowns at faro to 
get off with a clear skin, and was overjoyed I was so 
got rid of them. 

** At two we generally go te diuner. Ordinaries are 
not so common here as abroad, yet the French have set 
up two or three pretty good ones for the conveniency of 
foreigners, in Suffolk-street, where one is tolerably well 
served ; but the general way here is to make a party at 
the coffee-house to go dine at the tavern, where we sit 
till six, then we go to the play. 

“ After the play, the best company generally go to 
Tom’s and Willis’s coffee-houses, near adjoining, where 
there is playing at ‘ Picket’ and the best of conversa- 
tion till midnight. Here you will see blue and green 
ribands and stars sitting familiarly with private gen- 
tlemen, and talking with the same freedom as if they 
had left their quality and degrees of distance at\home ; 
and a stranger tastes with pleasure the universal liberty 
of speech of the English nation. Or if you like rather 
the company of ladies, there are assemblies at most 
people of quality’s houses. And in all the eoffee- 
houses you have not only the foreign prints, but several 
English ones, with the foreign occurrences, besides 
papers of morality and party disputes,” 

The celebrated Beefsteak Club, which still exists, 
originated in an incidental cireumstance in 1735. 
Rich, the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, while 
employed during the day in directing, arranging, and 
otherwise preparing the scenery for his pantomimes at 
night, was visited by a number of individuals, all 
anxious to inspect the progress of his labours. On one 
of these occasions, the Karl of Peterborough having 
lingered some time, Rich, without being disturbed by 
his presence, began to cook a beefeteak for his own 
dinner. The earl was invited to partake; the enter- 
tainment was renewed a week afterwards, when some 
additional friends arrived to share the beefsteak with 
Rich ;—-and thus arose the Beefeteak Club. This 
association, during its long existence, ap to have 
been peculiarly ‘* an assembly of good fellows meeting 
under certain conditions.” e author of * The Clubs 
of London’ describes the first occasion on which he 
was present at a sitting of the club, in 1799, “Ido 
not recollect,” he says, ‘all who were proses on that 
day, but I remarked particularly Johan Kemble, Cobb, 
of the India House, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence [His present Majesty], Sir John Cox 
Hippisley, Charles Morris, Ferguson of Aberdeen, and 
his Grace of Norfolk. This nobleman took the chair 
when the cloth was removed. It is a place of dignity, 
elevated some steps above the table, and decorated 
with the various insignia of the society, amongst which 
was suspended the identical small cocked-hat in which 
Garrick used to play the part of Ranger. As soon as 
the clock strikes five, a curtain draws up, discovering 
the kitchen, in which the cooks are dimly seen plying 
their several offices, through a sort of grating, with this . 
appropriate motto from ‘ Macbeth’ inscribed over it :— 

‘If it were done when ’tis done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly” ” 

Dr. Johnson, in 1747, founded the King’s Head 
Club, which met in Ivy Lane ; his well-known “ Lite- 
rary Club” was founded in 1764. Amongst the mem- 
bers of the latter are to be found the names of Burke, 
Charles Fox, Lord Charlemont, Dr. Percy bishop of 
Dromore, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sheridan, Garrick, 
Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, Gibbon, Gold- 
smith, &c., and Johnson himself. Boswell, who was 
frequently present at the meetings of this club, does 
not appear to have felt himself warranted to record 
what he had heard, probably viewing it in the light of 
a breach of social confidence. He only on one occa- 
sion, in his * Life of Johnson,’ gives a formal detail of 
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any conversation that passed at the clifb ; and then he 
disguises the speakers’ names by giving initials, except 
his own and Johnson’s, which he gives in full. 

Under the year 1781, Boswell thus narrates the 
origin of the term blue stocking :—“* About this time it 
was much the fashion for several ladies to have evening 
assemblies, where the fair sex might participate in con- 
versation with literary and ingenious men, animated by 
a desire to please. These societies were denominated 
Blue-stocking Clubs; the origin of which title being 
little known, it may be worth while to relate it. One of 
the most eminent members of those societies, when they 
first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet, whose dress was 
remarkably grave, and in particular it was observed 
that he wore blue stockings, Such wes the excellence 
of his conversation, that his absence was felt as so great 
a loss, that it used to be said, ‘We can do nothing 
without the blue stockings!" Thus, by degrees, the 
title was established. iss Hannah More has admi- 
rably deseribed a Blue Stocking Club in her ‘ Bas- 
Bleu,’ a poem in which many of the persons who were 
most conspicuous there are mentioned.” 

Boswell was termed by Johnson “ a very elubable 
man”—meaning, doubtless, a lively, vivacious person, 
who made a capital listener, and was always ready to 
bowl the conversation along by appropriate sugges- 
tions. When they were on their journey in Scotland, 
Boswell says, “ I mentioned a club in London, at the 
Boar's Head in Eastcheap, the very tavern where Fal- 
staff and his joyous companions met; the members of 
which all assume Shakspeare’s characters. One is Fal- 
staff, another Prince Henry, another Bardolph, and so 
on.” Johnson.—* Don’t be of it, Sir. Now that you 
have a name you must be careful to avoid many things, 
not bad in themselves, but which will lessen your cha- 
racter.” Boswell adds, in a note, “ I do not see why I 
might not have been of this club without lessening my 
character.” 

In 1783, the year before Dr. Johnson died, he founded 
a humbler association than the “ Literary Club.” Writ- 
ing to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he says, “ It will be held 
at the Essex Head, now kept by an old servant of 
Thrale’s. ‘The company is numerous, and, as you will 
see by the list, miscellaneous. The terms are lax, and 
the expenses light. We meet thrice a week, and he 
who misses forfeits two-pence.” Prefixed to the rules 
of the club, “ which,” says Boswell, “* Johnson himself, 
like his namesake, old Ben, composed,” was the quota- 
tion from Milton :— 

“ To-day deep rage ty with me resolye to drench 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws.” 

The Literary Club, called the “ King of Clubs,” 
which used to meet at the Crown and Anchor in the 
Strand, was established about the year 1801. Amongst 
its members have been Lord Holland, the present 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir J. Scarlett (now Lord 
Abinger), the late Sir James Mackintosh, and Lord 
Erskine, Mr. Rogers, the author of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory,’ the late Mr. Sharpe, known as “ Con- 
versation Sharpe,” &c. &. The Club “sat on the 
Saturday of each month, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, in the Strand, which at that time was a nest of 
boxes, each containing its club. The club was a grand 
talk. Every one seemed anxious to bring his contribu- 
tion of good sense or good humour, and diffused him- 
self over books and authors, and the prevalent topics 
of the day *.” 

What a change has a few years produced! “ Good 
fellows” may still meet in taverns and coffee-houses 
under Dr. Johnson’s “ certain conditions,” but their 
proceedings are unmarked, and unknown to any but 
themselves. The word “ club” has been carried off by 
a new species of association, which has produced a 
great refinement in the art of luxury. It has been 

* Clubs of London,’ vol, ii. p. 160, 





objected, that these societies are not “clubs,” in the 
“ good old English” acceptation. But it seems idle to 
dispute the appropriation of the word—these associa- 
tions are, emphatically, Taz C.uss or Lonpon, The 
stranger who walks along Pall-Mall, and turns up St. 
James’s Street, will a number of the finest build- 
ings in the metropolis ;—these are “ Cius Houses,” 
erected by the societies to which they belong, and ap- 
propriated exclusively to their purposes, Three or four 
of the clubs are avowedly political associations, admis- 
sion to them being supposed to stamp the political 
opinions and predilections of the members. Qthers 
occupy neutral ground, where educated, literary, tra- 
velled, and professional men are supposed to congre- 

ate, without reference to particular notions or opinions. 

hat are termed “ subscription” club-houses, are the 
property of private individuals; and one or two. of 
these enjoy a rather equivocal reputation, being sup- 
posed to be frequented by those who are fond of gam- 
bling. If the exterior of the club-houses (in Pall-Mall 
especially) attract the eye by their architectural beau- 
ties, no less will the interior please the visiter by the 
elegance with which they are fitted up, Here the 
members are in their own houses—they are “ at home,” 
surrounded by the comforts and attention of a fashion- 
able hotel. ey can stroll down to their “ clubs,” 
pass the day as they please, reading or writing, dine 
singly or in company, join in conversation, or retreat 
into a corner with the newspaper or the last ‘ Review.’ 
The members of these clubs are admitted by a ballo 
election; they pay a certain sum as entrance-money, 
and an annual subscription. The large number ot 
members of which generally each club is composed, the 
eager competition which exists for filling up vacancies 
as they occur, the new clubs and the new club-houses 
which are constantly springing up,—display, in a re- 
markable manner, the power of combination and con- 
centration. ‘The scene presented by Pall Mall and St. 
James's Street cannot be matched ;—for nowhere in 
the world can be seen, in so short a time, so many 
noble buildings devoted by associations of men to 
their personal enjoyment, comfort, and convenience. 

There are thirty-six principal clubs in London, 
embracing, probably, not less than 20,000 members. 
Of course some individuals may be members of several 
clubs. These clubs, too, are in addition to the great 
number of literary and scientific associations in the 
metropolis, of which we shall have occasion to speak 
in treating of another class of London characteristics. 
The following clubs are in Pall-Mall :—The Union, in 
Trafalgar Square, Pall-Mall East ; the University Club, 
for members of the universities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford—(a “ Junior University Club” house is erecting 
just now, further on in Pall-Mall, nearly facing the 
British Institution) ; the Atheneum; the United Ser- 
vice, for officers—(the Junior United Service is in 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square) ; the Travellers’; the 
Carlton; and the Reform Club. In St. James’s Street 
there are Boodle’s Club, White’s Club, the St. James's, 
and the Junior St. James’s; the West India Club, 
Brookes’s, the Cocoa Tree Club, Arthur's, the Albion, 
Graham’s, and Crockford's. In St. James's Square, 
which lies inclosed between Pall-Mall and the east end of 
Piccadilly, there are the Wyndham Club and the Parthe- 
non. The Clarence and the Clarendon are in Waterloo 
Place, close by Pall-Mall; the Oriental is in Hanover 
Square; the Portland in Stafford Place, Oxford Street ; 
the Royal Naval in New Bond Street; the Alfred in 
Albemarle Street ; and the ‘Cercle des Etrangéres ” in 
Regent Street. Proceeding eastwards, we find that the 
Westminster Chess Club hold their meetings at No. 101 
in the Strand; the Garrick Club in King Street, Co- 
vent Garden; the City Conservative in Threadneedle 
Street ; and the City of London Club has a handsome 
ciub-house in Broad Street. 
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PORTSMOUTH. 





[Entrance to the Harbour. ] 


Tuat part of the sea-coast of Hampshire which faces 
the north-east and the north coast of the Isle of Wight 
appears considerably fractured, especially when com- 
pared with the smoother outline of the sea-coast of 
the adjoining county of Sussex. Between Sussex and 
Hampshire there is an extensive and irregular curva- 
ture, in which lie the islands of Thorney and Hayling, 
with others of inferior dimensions ; west of this is the 
deep indentation forming Portsmouth Harbour; and 
farther west, running up in a north-westerly direction, 
is the inlet called Southampton Water. The celebrated 
roadstead called Spithead, which, from its safety and 
capaciousness, has been termed by sailors “ the king's 
bedchamber,” occupies the channel between the north 
of the Isle of Wight and that part of Hampshire which 
contains Portsmouth Harbour. 

The mouth of the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour 
is very nearly two miles wide—that is, between Fort 
Monckton, on the west, and South Sea Castle, on the 
east. Higher up, above Fort Monckton, is the well- 
known Haslar Hospital, a royal endowment for sick 
and wounded seamen. The building is surrounded by 
a high wall, nearly a mile in circumference, and has a 
frontage of 570 feet, with wings, each 550 feet long : 
this building can afford accommodation to 2000 pa- 
tients. Within the inclosure is a chapel, and build- 
ings for the officers. The entrance of the harbour 
becomes narrower, and forms a channel or strait, 
about a mile and a half in length, and varying from 
half a mile to less than a quarter in breadth, and 
across this part of the entrance an iron boom was 
formerly stretched. On the west side of this strait, 
above Haslar Hospital, is the town of Gosport, sur- 
rounded with fortifications ;—on the east side, opposite, 
are the towns of Portsmouth and Portsea (they are, in 
fact, one town, for all practical purposes), with the 
spacious dockyard, and all the accompaniments, of the 
chief naval arsenal of Great Britain. On passing 
through the channel, the harbour expands into a mag- 
nificert basin, or rather lake. Here, it is said, the 
greater part of the navy of this greatest of naval coun- 
tries could lie in perfect safety. Portsmouth Harbour 





is the finest in Great Britain, with the exception of 
Milford Haven, in Pembrokeshire, which, from its 
position, has not been so much used. Portsmouth 
Harbour, lying on the south coast of England, and 
within seventy miles of London, has been rendered 
the chief seat of our navy, though Chatham, in more 
recent years, has shared with it, and even approached 
it in some respects. 

The natural advantages of Portsmouth Harbour, 
which appears as if it were carved out for a naval 
depét, would direct attention to it from an early period. 
The harbour appears to have been the “ Portus Magnus” 
of the Romans during their occupation of Britain: not 
far from the present Portsmouth was probably a town 
er station, which lay over against “ Vectis,” now the Isle 
of Wight. There is an entry in the Herald’s books, in 
the College of Arms, which affirms that Henry L., in 
the sixth year of his reign (1106), incorporated the 
inhabitants under the title of “‘ Approved men of Ports- 
mouth.” A great number of charters were granted by 
successive monarchs, from Richard I. down to Charles II. 
The town of Portsmouth was burned by the French, 
before the reign of Edward IV., but it recovered, and 
that king commenced the fortifications of the place, 
which have ever since been kept up, improved, and ex- 
tended. The town is mentioned among the other towns 
in the eighteenth of Henry VIII. (1540), “ For Re- 
edifying of Townes,” as having contained “in tymes 
past divers and many beautifull houses of habitacion” 
within its walls, which had “‘ fallen downe decayed, and 
at this day remaine unre-edified, and doo lye as desolate 
and vacante grounds, and many of them nygh adjoining 
to the high streets, replennyshed with much unclenness 
and filth, with pittes, sellers, and vaultis, lying open 
and uncoverid, to the great peril and danger of the in- 
habitants.” These expressions are applied, not exclu- 
sively to Portsmouth, but to all the towns mentioned in 
the act—they mark an era in the history of the country. 
Since the establishment of the navy of England, Ports- 
mouth has ever been an important place, and flourished 
as that arm of our power flourished, partaking in all its 
vicissitudes, 
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[Lion Gate, Portsea.] 


Portsea is the new town and Portsmouth the old 
town of the municipal and parliamentary borough of 
Portsmouth. The parliamentary borough consists of 
the whole parishes of Portsmouth and Portsea, and 
returns two members. The population in 1801 was 
33,226; in 1811 it had increased to 40,567; in 1821 
it was 45,648; and in 1831, 50,389. The borough 
and country round it, depend, of course, much upon 
the great naval establishments existing within their 
limits for their support. The municipal borough is 
divided, under the Municipal Corporations Reform Act, 
into seven wards, with fourteen aldermen, and forty- 
two councillors. 

Portsmouth felt severely the decline of business on 
the termination of the war in 1815. The injury has 
not been a permanent one; but even if it had, it could 
not be put in the balance with the enormous advan- 
tages which the entire nation has derived, amid alter- 
nations of trade, and commercial and political fluctua- 
tions, during the last twenty years of peace. “ If,” 
say the Boundary Commissioners, in their Report on 
Portsmouth, “ the present prosperity of the place be 
compared with its prosperity in time of war, it may be 
considered as diminished ; but if it be compared with 
periods of peace, it cannot be considered on the decline.” 
The Municipal Commissioners who inspected the place 
about three years ago are more decided in their expres- 
sion of opinion. They say, “ The prosperity of the 
town is considered to have depended mainly upon the 
excitement produced by the war, and to have declined 
much since the termination of it. We are of opinion 
that this notion is at any rate exaggerated. The popu- 
lation has been steadily upon the increase, and although 
one very important excitement to trade has subsided, 
others appear to have been created. The port is visited 
by six steam-vessels, some of which go and return seve- 
ral times in the day; besides others which touch here 
in their passage to other places. In the last ten years 
the import of coal has increased 30 per cent. There is 
a large import of cattle from the West of England and 
the Isle of Wight ; 50,000 sheep have been brought in 
in a single year. Irish corn and other provisions are 





brought hither, and wine is imported directly from the 
continent. More horses and carriages are kept than 
formerly. It is, however, said, that the new houses 
which are built are on a smaller scale than the old ones, 
and that profits are much reduced. In the last ten 
years of the war the average annual number of poor- 
rates was ten; in the ten years preceding the present 
it was twelve; last year (1833) there were sixteen 
rates. There are few persons of large fortune; the 
property is considered to be more equally distributed 
here than elsewhere.” ' 

Portsmouth and Portsea are inclosed by strong for- 
tifications, and the sea-coast on each side of the mouth 
of the harbour is lined with batteries. The fortifica- 
tions extend in a semicircle round the town on the land 
side, forming « fine terrace, in some parts shaded with 
trees, and affording a variety of extensive and beautiful 
views. There are several grand entrance gateways. 
The dockyard is in Portsea: it is the largest in the 
kingdom. It has a sea-wharf wall, which extends 
along the shore of the harbour 3500 feet; the mean 
breadth of the dockyard is about 2000 feet, aad it 
covers upwards of 100 acres, It is entered from the 
town by a gateway, and may be visited by strangers 
without any formal introduction. The great basin has 
its entrance in the centre of the wharf-wall ; it is two 
acres and a half in area, 380 feet in length, and 260 feet 
in breadth ; four dry docks open into this basin, and on 
each side is another dry dock, all capable of receiving 
first-rate ships. Besides these, there is a double dock 
for frigates. There are also six building-slips, two of 
which are capable of receiving the largest vessels. The 
dockyard contains a royal naval college, a handsome 
building for a school of naval architecture (recently esta- 
blished), the Port Admiral’s house, ranges of storehouses 
and workshops for almost every article required in ship- 
building, a smithy, an iron and a copper-mill, a copper 
refinery, and wood-mills, where every article of turnery 
requisite for naval purposes is made. The ropery is 
three stories high, 54 feet broad, and 1094 long. 
There are two hemp-houses, and two sea-store houses, : 
which occupy a line of building 800 feet in length;: 
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the other storehouses are on the same scale. Here is 
Brunel’s celebrated blockmaking machinery, a duplicate 
of which is kept at Chatham, ready to be used, should 
that at Portsmouth ever get out of order. The gun- 
wharf consists of numerous and various ranges of build- 
ings for the reception of guns, and all kinds of naval 
ammunition. 

The workmen employed in Portsmouth dockyard are 
block-makers, bragiers and tinmen, caulkers, carpenters, 
locksmiths, painters and glaziers, plumbers, sail-makers, 
sawyers, shipwrights, smiths, rope-makers, wheelwrights, 
workmen at wood-mills, at metal, &c., and lahourers em- 
ployed in various departments, Convicts are employed 
at Portsmouth, as at other dockyards belonging to the 
naval service. Mr. Farr, in his article on Vital Statis- 
tics, in *‘M‘Culloch's Statistical Account of the British 
Empire,” gives some interesting deductions from a table 
of the number of workmen employed in the dockyard, 
and of the cases of absence from work on account of 


sickness for the three years preceding 1833. In a 
tabular form these deductions are as follows :— 
Average number Number of Cases. 
Years. men. s. Harts. 
1830 o . . 2,079 . . . 697 . . . 357 
1831 3-3 ¢« BOB. « « ¢ GBB s 325 
18338 < « . Se ee | 


The days of sickness from spontaneous disease amounted, 
during the three years, to 27,410, and the aays of sick- 
ness from injuries to 15,590—total in the three years 
43.000. “This table,” says Mr. Farr, “ furnishes, as 
the mean of the three years, the following interesting 
results. In the year, one man in six is seriously hurt ; 
two in five fall ill. Each man, on an average, has an 
attack .of illness, either spontaneous or caused by ex- 
ternal injury, every two years; and, at an average, each 
disease lasts fourteen days. In a tabular form the 
results will be more distinctly perceptible. Annual 
proportion of attacks and accidents occurring to 100 
men in the Portsmouth dockyard, and the mean dura- 


tion of each case :-— 
Duration of each 
No. cent. case in Days. 
Spontaneous attacks . . 37:8 . . . . 12 : 2 
Injuries 2 www ee 160 ew we «(5 


Both , . . 538 . . . 13-9 


Thus, out of a 100 men, 53°68 are annually laid up for 
a‘time from disease or injury, and the mean duration of 
exch case of illness in days is 13°9. 

There have been several accidents by fire both to 
shipping in-the harbour of Portsmouth, and to the 
dockyard. In 1776 an incendiary, named John Aitkin, 
commonly called “ Jack the Painter,” was the means of 
burniog the rope-houses and other buildings. He was 
tried and executed for the crime. 

By means of the semaphore telegraph, communica- 
tons can be conveyed between the Admiralty, in Lon- 
don, and Portsmouth, in five minutes. The mail runs 
in nine hours and ten minutes. 

‘There is nothing. remarkable in Portsmouth and 
Porisea, if we except the fortifications, dockyard, &c. 
Portsmouth parish-chureh is a large ancient building. 
In the western suburb is the custom-house—the gross 
receipt of customs duties in 1834 was 55,173/.; and in 
1835, 51,887/. The parish-church of Portsea is two 
miles from the town: there are a number of chapels of 
ease aud dissenting-chapels in Portsea and Portsmouth. 


Among the more remarkable events in the history of 


the place may be mentioned the assassination of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, by Felton, on the 24th 
of August, 1628; and tlie marriage of Charles IL., 
which took place in the garrison chapel. 

Gosport contains a population (7000 in 1831) very 
similarly occupied to that of Portsmouth. It has been 


benefited by the removal of the victualling establish- 
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ment to it from Portsmouth, which took place a few 
years ago. The town is locked in on the land side by 
fortifications, and adjoining it are a variety of Govern- 
ment works for the supply of the navy, with extensive 
barracks. 





DIET. 
[Continued from No. 322.) 
On THE VARIOUS ARTICLES OF ORDINARY Drer. 

Animal Food,—All the ordinary varieties of. animal 
food may be eaten by persons in robust health; but as 
this class of eaters is unfortunately not a very large one 
(especially in large towns), it becomes a point of great 
interest to settle the precedency of goodness among 
articles of food, and to decide which may be given to 
the most queasy stomachs. 

Mutton and Beef.—It has always been asserted, and 
we think with justice, that beef and mutton are of more 
easy digestion than veal and lamb ;—a circutnstance 
which may depend partly on natural causes, and partly 
on the duel enn of whitening the flesh of the 
younger animals by repeated bleedings, which neces- 
sarily induce a morbid state of the muscles, or, in other 
words, of the meat. 

We must observe, too, that delicate stomachs manage 
mutton much better than beef; the. latter, at lest 
when roasted, being rather rich, as the phrase is. The 
robust, on the other hand, seem to derive more nourish- 
ment from beef than from mutton; and a celebrated 
trainer made a distinction between :“ beef-eaters ”’ and 
“ sheep-biters,” as he called them. The ‘cin of beef, it 
may be added, has received the nonour of kughthood, 
and is styled the “ sirloin .”— 

* Our second Charles of fame facete, 
On loin of beef did dine ; 
He held his sword, pleas'd, o’er the meat, 


* Arise, thou famed SirLon!’” 
Ballad of the new Sir John Barleyoorn. 


Pork is certainly less digestible than the preceding 
meats, and must be shunned by valetudinarian stomachs. 
It is said that when Fuseli wished to enrich his pic- 
tures with grotesque or horrible fantasies, he was wont 
to sup on about three-pounds of half-dressed pork- 
chops*. 

Galen, however, stands up for the digestibility of 
pork, and maintains that of all aliments it nourishes 
the most, because it is of good juice and easy digestiun ; 
and it is digestible, as well for other reasons, as for its 
similarity to human flesh. 

This fancy of Galen’s is curiously contirmed by a pas- 
sage in the ‘ Romance of Ceeur de Lion.’ On recover- 
ing from an ague in Syria, King Richard longed vio- 
lently for pork, and as this was not to be procured, an 
old knight recommended the substitution of Saracen’s 
flesh. This was done with the most perfect success. 
The good-samoured monarch did not discover the im- 
position till he called for 


“ The head of that ilk swine 
That I of ate—” 


and then he testified surprise rather than displeasure. 
Our readers will find the verses at considerable length 
in Meg Dods’s ‘ Cookery Book,’ art. ‘ To Brom Pork 
Cuops,’ 

At the veterinary school of Alfort, in France, pigs 
are fed upon horseflesh, which gave rise to a discussion 
not long since, as to the wholesomeness of the resulting 

* Most readers would be more thankful for a receipt to pre- 
vent, than to produce, the night-mare ; and we will therefore ob- 
serve that Dr. Strahl, a Prussian physician, who has written au 
octavo of 253 pages or. the subject, says that the best nmedy is 
chamomile tea. The infusion must be very weak and very hot ; 
but hot water cannot be substituted for it. The dector had been 


a martyr to the disease himself. 
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pork. A commission was appointed to investigate the 
subject, and they decided that the pork was wholesome. 
Bacon has long formed a considerable portion of the 
food of husbandmen in this country, and seems unob- 
jectionable for men working hard in the open air, 
though not to be recommended (except as an occa- 
sional condiment) to those of sedentary habits. Cob- 
bett’s enthusiasm in favour of bacon is well known; 
the fatter the better: lean bacon, he says, is good only 
for drunkards, to stimulate their jaded appetites ; and 
the man who cannot eat fat bacon is fit only for an 
hospital. From bacon we are naturally led to salted 
meat in general, and its influence on health. 

Mutton, as well as beef, was formerly salted in im- 
mense quantities in this country, and was the common 
food of those who got any meat at all, during the 
winter months. Thus we find that when the insurgent 
barons ravaged the estates of the elder Spenser in the 
reign of Edward II., he had an enormous quantity of 
salt meat in his larder; in the words of Hume, “ Before 
I conclude this reign, I cannot forbear making another 
remark, drawn from the detail of losses given in by the 
elder Spenser; particularly the great quantity of salted 
meat which he had in his larder, 600 bacons, 80 car- 
casses of beef, 600 muttons. We may observe that the 
outrage of which he complained began after the 3rd of 
May, or the 11th, (new style,) as we learn from the same 
paper. It is easy, therefore, to conjecture what a vast 
store of the same kind he must have laid up.at the be- 
ginning of winter; and we may draw a new conclusion 
with regard to the wretched state of ancient husbandry, 
which could not provide subsistence for the cattle during 
winter, even in such a temperate climate as the south 
of England; for Spenser had but one manor so far 
north as Yorkshire. There being few or no inclosures, 
except perhaps for deer, no sown grass, little hay, and 
no. other resouree of feeding cattle ; the. barons, as well 
as the people, were obliged to kill and salt their oxen 
and sheep in the beginning of winter, before they be- 
came lean upon the common pasture—a precaution 
still practised with regard to oxen in the least culti- 
vated parts of this island. The salting of mutton is a 
miserable expedient, which has everywhere been long 
disused. From this circumstance, however trivial in 
appearance, may be drawn important inferences with 
regard to the domestic economy and manner of life in 
those ages.” 

The “ miserable expedient” of salting mutton seems 
to have struck Cobbett’s fancy, as he declares his inten- 
tion of making flitches of “ sheep-bacon*;” but we 
do not find it recorded that he actually put his threat 
into execution. He disapproves of salting the shoulders 
and legs. 

Nor had things improved much in this respect two 
centuries afterwards ; for in the abstract of the ‘ Nor- 
thumberland Household Book,’ given by Hume, we 
find that “ One hundred and nine fat beeves are to be 
bought at.Allhallow-tide at thirteen shillings and four- 
pence a-piece ; and twenty-four lean beeves to be bought 
at St. Helen’s at eight shillings a-piece ; these are to 
be put into the pastures to feed ; and are to serve from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas, which is consequently the 
only time that the family eats fresh beef: during all 
the rest of the year they live on salted meat. * * * 
Six hundred and forty-seven sheep are allowed, at 
twenty-pence a-piece ; and these seem also to be all eat 
salted, except between Lammas and Michaelmas.” This 


Household Book was drawn up in 1512. 

The scurvy, now almost or quite confined to seamen, 
was then one of the commonest diseases on land; and 
may justly be attributed, as well as the leprosy, to the 
salt meat, and want of vegetables. 

* © Cottage Economy,’ § 157. 





Dr. Mateer has lately given an account of the bad 
effects produced among the poor of Belfast, by the 
constant use of salted provisions. 

Poultry.—On this subdivision but little need be said. 
Turkeys and fowls are excellent food: so are geese and 
ducks, but not for weak stomachs. Dr. Stark found 
six troy ounces of roasted goose, with thirty of bread, 
and three pints of water, to be one of his best diets; he 
says, “in every respect I was hearty and vigorous, both 
in body and mind.” (p.112) The stuffing of sage and 
ouions usually eaten with geese and ducks, is particu- 
larly obnoxious to feeble stomachs, 

Game.—Most if not all of the foods commonly classed 
under this head are wholesome and easily digested. 
Perhaps hare should be sparingly used by the valetudi- 
narian, as well as the fat of venison. Burton, ia his 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ classes the hare among 
meats to be shunned by the melancholic. 

We do not agree with Dr. Kitchener, whe says of 
the pheasant that its rarity is its best recommendation : 
the high price which it has maintained in our markets 
for several centuries, is no small proof of its intrinsic 
excellence. Echard mentions in his ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ that_in 1299 the price of a pheasant was four- 
pence; in the ‘ Northumberland Household Book’ it 
is directed that pheasants are to be bought at a shilling 
a piece, while two-pence only is to be given for a 
partridge; and in some regulations for the markets in 
London in the early part of Charles I.’s reign, it is 
ordered that a cock pheasant is to be sold for six shil- 
lings, and a hen pheasant for five *. 

Fish forms an agreeable variety of diet, but a bad 
staple food. If fresh; it might be eaten twice a week 
instead of meat; but if salted, once would be enough, 
and more than enough. The proclamations of Queen 
Elizabeth on this point (given in Hallam’s ‘ Constitu- 
tional History of England’) are very curious. She 
wished to encourage the fisheries, and diminish the too 
rapid consumption of meat, and, at the same time, 
avoid the imputation of leaning to Catholicism. She 
therefore threatens with her severe displeasure all who 
shall attribute her injunctions to any but_ politico- 
economical motives. 

Fish is often recommended to convalescents from 
febrile diseases, as being much less stimulating than 
meat. In such cases, however, a selection of the most 
digestible fish must be made; for salmon, eels, or shell- 
fish would be more likely to do harm than mutton or 
beef. Oysters, like other fish, should be scrupulously 
shunned during the months that they are out of season. 
The rule is, that oysters are out of season during the 
months that have no rin their name; but there is an 
exception in favour of the last twenty-six days of 
August. 

Of all fish, however, in these climates, mussels are 
the most suspicious, not to say dangerous. _ Dr. Christi- 
son says, “ Of fishes which are commonly nutritive, but 
which sometimes acquire poisonous properties, by far 
the most remarkable is the common Oppor- 
tunities have often occurred for observing its effects,— 
so often, indeed, that its occasional poisonous qualities 
have become an important topic of medical police; and 
in some parts, as in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
and Leith, it has of late. been abandoned by many 
people as an article of food, although generally relished, 
and in most circumstances undoubtedly safe. This 
result originated in an “accident which happened at 
Leith in 1827, and by which no fewer than thirty 
people were severely affected, and two killed f.” 

A remarkable case, which terminated fatally, occurred 
in London in 1833, and is narrated by Dr. T. Thorap- 
* Hume. 

+ ‘ Treatise on Poisons,’ p. 462. 
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son in the ‘Medical Quartetly Review’ (vol. iii., p. 
179 et seq.). Though the patient was closely questioned 
as to his diet during the week preceding his illness, he 
did not mention anything likely to produce the symp- 
toms; and it was not known until after his death that 
he had eaten mussels. Had the poor man known that 
mussels are a suspicious food, and mentioned them 
accordingly, it is probable that the termination of the 
case would have been differeut. 

Fish will not sit easily on certain delicate stomachs 
without the assistance of some stimulus, as cayenne 
pepper, or wine; and hence, in Swift's * Polite Con- 
versations, where every witticism, as he tells us, is 
sanctioned by the usage of at least a century, when 
one of the speakers observes, that fish should swim 
thrice, and another asks, “ How is that?” he replies, 
“ First, in the sea; secondly, in butter; thirdly, in 
good claret.” ‘ 

Mitk and Butter have in all ages been among the 
most favourite articles of nutriment. “ He asked 
water, and she gave him milk; she brought forth 
butter in a lordly dish*.” Milk, in particular, has 
been panegyrized equally by the philosopher and the 
merely practical man. Dr. Prout having observed that 
milk, which is absolutely furnished by nature as food, 
was essentially composed of three ingredients, viz., sac- 
eharine, oily, and albuminous or curdy matter, was by 
degrees led to the conclusion that all the alimentary 
matters employed by man and the more perfect animals 
might. be reduced to the same three general heads. 
He thinks it probable that a mixture of two at least, if 
not of all three, of the classes of nutriment is necessary ; 
and goes on to say,—“ But it is in the artificial food 
of man that we see this great principle of mixture most 
strongly exemplified. He, dissatisfied with the pro- 
ductions spontaneously furnished by Nature, calls from 
every source, and by the power of his reason, or rather 
his instinct, forms in every possible manner, and under 
every disguise, the same great alimentary compound. 
‘This, after all his cooking and art, how much soever he 
may be inclined to disbelieve it, is the sole object of 
his labours; and the more nearly his results approach 
to this, the more nearly they approach perfection. 
Thus, from the earliest times, instinct has taught him 
te add oil or butter to farinaceous substances, such as 
bread, and which are naturally defective in this principle. 
The same instinct has taught him to fatten animals, 
with the view of procuring the oleaginous in conjunc- 
‘tien with the albuminous principle, which compound 
he finally consumes, for the most part in conjunction 
with saccharine matter, in the form of bread or vege- 
tables. Even in the utmost refinemenis of his luxury, 
amd in his choicest delicacies, the same great principle 
is attended to ;—and his sugar and flour, his eggs and 
butter, in aii their various forms and combinations, are 
nething more or less than disguised imitations of the 
great alimentary prototype, milk, as presented to him 
by Nature.” 

Now hear the truly practical man :—* As to the use 
of milk, and of that which proceeds from milk, in a 
tamily, very little need be said. At a certain age, bread 
and milk are all that a child wants. Ata later age 
they furnish one meal a day for children. Milk is, at 
all seasons, good to drink. In the making of pud- 
dings, and in the making of bread, too, how useful is 
it! Let any one who has eaten none but baker’s bread 
for a good while taste bread home-baked, mixed with 
milk instead of with water; and he will find what the 
difference is. There is this only to be observed, that 
im hot weather bread mixed with milk will not keep so 
long as that mixed with water. It will, of course, turn 


sour sooner, 
* Judges v. 26, 
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“ Before I quit the uses to which milk may be put, 
let me mention, that, as mere drink, it is, unless, per- 
haps, in case of heavy labour, better, in my opinion, 
than any beer, however good. I have drinked little 
else for the last five years, at any time of the day— 
Skim-milk, I mean*.” 

This popular writer in another place expresses great 
indignation against those rakish persons for whom milk 
is too heavy. Nevertheless, it too often happens in 
large towns, that people quite guiltless of excess are 
unable to digest large quantities of milk. An eminent 
physician-accoucheur lately informed us of a case where 
a young child, after some days’ suffering, brought up a 
piece of hardened curd, which was at first mistaken for 
a fish; nay, more, he had found even soldiers inca- 
pable of digesting this aliment. So much does habit 
change even the instinctive faculties of nature! In 
England cow’s milk is almost exclusively used; but 
that of the goat is very tolerable, and often supplies its 
place on shipboard. In some parts of Germany she- 
goats are found to make excellent wet-nurses, and trot 
to their foster-children on hearing their cries with 
admirable readiness. 

Asses’ milk is chiefly prized as a remedy for con- 
sumiptive patients; it is said to be the nearest to human 
milk. The high price mentioned in the following ad- 
vertisement would seem to show that it was in great 
vogue in the beginning of the last century -—“ Asses’ 
milk to be had at Richard Stout's, at the sign of the 
Ass, at Knight’s-bridge, for three. shillings and six- 
pence per quart ; the ass to be brought to the buyer's 
door t.” 

* Cobbett's ‘ Cottage Economy,’ § 111 & 113. 
+ * Post Boy,’ December €, 1711. 
(To be continued. © 





Fair of Nijnei Novgorod.—Since the publication of the 
account of this fair, in No. 321, we have received a cepy of 
the ‘ Northern Bee,’ a Russian journal, which contains the 
following official statement of merchandise brought to N ijnei 
Novgorod from 1825 to 1536 :— 


Rubles. . 
1825 - 46,845.829/1831.. . 
1826 47,932,545 | 1832 . ©. 116,893,.06 
1827: - 52,410:996 | 1833 °.° . 117.210.395 
1828 . $7,371,399.) 1834 .~. 107,693,395 
1829 © 1835... . 119,193,340 


50,104,971 
1830 . 91,281,940 | 1836 . .~ 118,000,000 estimatea 


This statement, it will be seen, varies from the amount given 
for 1829 in the former article; but that, as we have there 
said, was only the estimate of M. Bussiére. The same 
journal states that the Emperor Nicholas visited the fair of 
1836, and distributed presents. He ordered at the same 
time that a building should be constructed for the residence 
of the governor upon the hill, from whence a fine view of 
the confluence of the two rivers is obtained. It is said, 
also, that a canal is in progress, to facilitate the carriage of 
heavy goods from the market to the river, 


Rubles. 
98,329,525 


Reading.—At no period were there ever more books read 
by that part of our population most qualified to draw delight 


and good from reading; and when we enter mechanics 
libraries, and see them filled with simple, quiet, earnest men, 
and find such men now sitting on stiles in the country, deeply 
sunk into the very marrow and spirit of a well-handled vo- 
lume, where we used to meet them in riotous and reckless 
mischief, we are proud and happy to look forward to that 
wide and formerly waste field, over which literature is extend- 
ing its triumphs, and to see the beneficent consequences that 
will follow to the whole community.— William Howitt. 
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